MARICOPA 

Maricopa is a Native American language of the Yuman 
family (Hokan stock) . It is most closely related to Yuma 
(Kwtsaan) and Mojave; in fact, it is sometimes considered 
mutually intelligible with Yuma. More distantly, it is re- 
lated to the Pai languages (Hualapai, Havasupai, Yavapai, and 
Paipai) , the California-Delta languages {Cocopa and Diegueno) 
and Kiliwa. 

Maricopa is spoken on two reservations in Arizona, near 
Phoenix, the Salt River Reservation (Lehi) and the Gila River 
Reservation (Laveen) . I think there may be dialect dif- 
ferences between the speakers from these two reservations; 
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however, since all my consultants have been from Laveen, I 
have no evidence about these differences. The Maricopas 
share both reservations with a considerably larger number of 
Pimas. The Pimas and the Maricopas have lived in adjoining 
communities near the confluence of the Gila and Salt Rivers 
since before the coming of the Spanish. 

Harwell (1979) estimates that there are about 150-200 
members of the Lehi community and about 300 members of the 
community near Laveen. It is difficult for me to estimate 
how many speakers there are, though the youngest speaker I 
have personally met was in his twenties. 

Maricopa is not an extensively described language. Spier 
(1933) published an ethnography of the Maricopa people (or 
peoples) in which he presented some lexical material and a 
number of traditional texts (in English translation) . Later 
(1946) , he published comparative Havasupai and Maricopa lexi- 
cal items and two parallel texts. Castetter and Bell (1951) 
in their study of Yuman agriculture presented a number of 
Maricopa lexical items for agricultural terms: plants, lands 
and natural phenomena. Wares (1965) in his study of compara- 
tive Yuman phonology gave a brief sketch of the phonemic 
inventory of Maricopa and presented some Maricopa words in 
his cognate lists. 

Harwell (1976) wrote the only paper exclusively on Mari- 
copa syntax prior to my dissertation (1980c) . Though Mari- 
copa appears occasionally in comparative Yuman papers (e.g., 
Munro 1973b, 1978, Langdon 1978b), this was the only paper 
that dealt with Maricopa alone. Harwell 1 s short paper is 
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concerned with a number of uses of the verb 'say 1 as an auxi- 
liary verb. I present much of the same data, though my 
analysis is not identical. 

Sunn and Harwell (1976) present a connected text of oral 
history of This, together with the two texts presented by 
Iplar (1946), provides three texts collected about thirty 
yaars apart. 

The earlier literature on Maricopa per se, therefore, is 
gather sketchy. Related languages are much more extensively 
documented, Halpern's (1946-47) meticulously detailed pre- 
aantations of Yuma provide a strong basis for further work on 
¥uma (and, of course, I used it in examining Maricopa) and 
Hunro^ many works on Mojave, including the grammar (1976a), 
provide a different kind of basic foundation. I hope that 
this work begins to fill the gap in the description and 
analysis of Maricopa. 

The data base for this ^grammar comes from several spea- 
kers of Maricopa. My primary teacher is Pollyanna Heath, 
with whom I have worked on a regular weekly basis since April 
1977. We use standard elicitation techniques, collecting 
both isolated sentences and connected texts. Less regularly, 
though in longer and more concentrated sessions, I worked 
with Jasper Donahue, a conservative and meticulous speaker, 
on lexical work and sentence elicitation. We worked from 
April 1979 until his death in the summer of 1983 at the Gila 
River Reservation (with the kind permission of District 7 of 
the Gila River Reservation) . To a much more restricted 
degree I have worked with Ralph Cameron and Achsah Porter. 



